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THE MONIST. 



THE UNIVERSALITY OF TRUTH. 

"TT7"E present to our readers the following poetical contribution 
* » from the Right Reverend Shaku Soyen, who holds the 
highest ecclesiastical position of the Zen sect, one of the most 
prominent Buddhist churches of Japan : 
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The poem is written in Chinese, according to the literary cus- 
tom of Japanese scholars. Metrically considered it consists of four 
lines, each containing seven words, to be read from the top down- 
wards, beginning at the right. The second and fourth lines rhyme. 



1 62 THE MONIST. 

The lines marked with stars are the poem proper ; the charac- 
ters at the right are the dedication, containing a transcription of 
the name of the Editor of this magazine, while the three lines at 
the left read : 

" In J time] (of) Western | calendar, | the one | thousand | eight | hundred || nine-| 
-ty 1 third (first line)| year ; || the ninth | month || (on the) twen-|| -ty | and third | day, 
{second line); Great|Ja-|-pan|country,*| Kama-|| Kura, |Shaku| So-|-yen (third line). 

The translation is as follows : 

" Men I are | red || yellow || also | black | (and) white. 

But the path (of righteousness) || (has) not | south |j north | west | (or) east. 

(If any one) does not | believe (this) | (let him) look || (in the) heavens || above || (at 

the) moon. 
(Her) clear | light || fills entirely || (and) penetrates || (the) grand || vault || (of the) 

firmament. 

When recited the poem is read in a language which is a mix- 
ture of Chinese and Japanese, the delivery being made in a singing 
tone with long-drawn accents and vibratory modulations, f 

Editor. 



*The expression, " Great Japan country," must not be taken as self-praise. It 
is the official title of the country, used exactly as is the phrase "Great Britain." 

\ The Chinese script, as is well known, expresses only one idea by one sign ; 
there are no endings, no conjugations or declensions, and all words are mono- 
syllables. The pronunciation is different in different provinces, but it is possible to 
study Chinese literature without knowing any one of the various dialects. 

The Japanese have adopted to a great extent the Chinese script, although their 
language differs from the Chinese. The Japanese possesses inflexions as do the 
European languages. Thus not only does it take a scholar to write such poetry as 
here presented, but also considerable skill is required to read the verses. 

The words of the translation are so divided by parallels that those interested 
in the script will easily be able to make out the characters. They will find, for in- 
stance, the same word "West" in line 6 from the right, place 3 from above, and 
in line 3 (viz. , the second one of the poem) place 6 from above. The character 
" grand " shows a slight modification of "great." If thesign " above " (whiclvappears 
in line 4, place 6) were inverted, it would mean "below." The Chinese system of 
writing numbers is still very primitive. A careful reader will notice that in the last 
line of the poem "fills entirely" and "penetrates" are two words expressing the 
same idea. This is frequently done in Chinese, as a matter of form whenever the 
pronunciation is equivocal. It would be the same in English if we added to a word, 
the pronunciation of which has different meanings, some of its synonyms, for in- 
stance, to distinguish "knight" from "night" by adding " chevalier," or to dis- 
tinguish "rite" from "right" by adding "ceremony." 



